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PROSPECTS FOR A NATIONAL MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
[Extract from the North American Review, January, 1840.] 


We come then, to the interesting question with which we com- 
menced ; What are the prospects for the growth of a national 
music in America? Some of the considerations which have al- 
ready been presented will help us to give an answer to this question. 
It is obvious, that the kind of music which we have termed tradi- 
tionary, the rude, but strongly-marked airs of a romantic state of 
life, or the outpouring of universal enthusiasm, will never be known 
in America, unless some great and unforeseen causes of excitement 
should arise. We have received nothing of this kind from England, 
and we shall bequeath nothing to our posterity ; unless a future age 
shall be polite enough to dignify the great national Airs of Yankee 
Doodle and Hail Columbia with the title of traditionary music. 
The art, if it is ever to exist among us, must be of spontaneous 
growth. 

Neither are our institutions better fitted to foster the art than 
those of England. The influence of any church upon the fine arts 
is less felt here than in the mother country. There is no rich and 
powerful institution of any kind to take the arts under its patronage. 
At the same time we do not enjoy the same opportunity in this 
country of hearing fine music as in England. The Italian opera, 
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the cathedral choirs, the musical festivals, show the English what 
good music is, if they do not firmly transplant it in that country. 
In our plain republic these advantages cannot be enjoyed. 

The habits of our countrymen seem, if possible, even less suitable 
to favor the development of art, than those of the English. All 
classes are here devoted to business; all are engaged in some active 
occupation, of a plain, practical character. There is no wealthy 
class devoted to enjoyment, none to whom the care of the national 
taste seems peculiarly recommended. 

The obstacles to the formation of a musical literature in America 

are indeed formidable. But we do not consider the case entirely 
hopeless. ‘There are several considerations, which lead us to be- 
lieve, that the art may at no very remote period be found to flourish 
among us. 
' In the first place, if climate and scenery have any effect upon 
national character, this effect must be felt in America. Are the 
senses quickened by a burning sun, and the passionate beauty of a 
tropical climate? Ours is the land of the cypress and myrtle ; 


“ of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams eve: shine.” 


Are the faculties keenest in the region of perpetual sunshine and 
temperate mildness? Such too is America. Do the glories of a 
northern climate impart a portion of their arctic splendor to the 
mind? We are sheltered beneath the crystal shield of winter. All 
the varieties of climate and scenery which are found in Europe, 
from the shores of the Bosphorus to the Orkney Islands, are com- 
prehended within the boundaries of these United States. Certainly, 
if climate could create music, our hills and valleys would be vocal 
with song. ' 

Now the effect of this vast variety of climate, though it can never 
call forth music, will be powerfully felt hereafter, should the art ever 
be made to flourish among us. American music, if it ever exists in 
the true sense of the word, must be as varied as copious, and as 
comprehensive, as the character of a people growing up under such 
widely differing influences. 

We, as a nation, are marked by some peculiarities, which may in 
the end, prove favorable to the growth of music among us. One of 
these is, the democratic spirit of the country. It may seem a strange 
assertion, that an art, which has ever been reared and fostered by 
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wealth and aristocracy, can find a genial soil in this republic. 
Music, it will be said, is peculiarly at war with the spirit of demo- 
cracy. There is not a more absolute monarch on the earth than 
the leader of an orchestra. The moment his divine right is dis- 
puted, the empire falls to destruction. For musicians, in the prac- 
tice of their art, there can be none but an absolute autocracy, a 
pure despotism. And besides this, music is an expensive art. It is 
supported by princes. It depends upon the civil list. The aristo- 
cratic opera, the wealthy church, are the soil in which it best flour- 
ishes. 

To this we answer, that music, to become national, must be 
received by the people at large. The opera, which is open for the 
wealthiest classes alone, which has no influence beyond its own 
walls, or the saloons of the aristocracy, is a mere hot-house plant. 
It belongs in no way to the nation; and seldom or never will na- 
tional performers be found on its boards, or national airs be heard 
within its precincts. A national opera must be only foremost in a 
long train of musical performances. The music must be echoed 
not merely within the walls of other theatres and the dainty draw- 
ing-room, but in the cottage of the laborer, in the workshop of the 
artist, in the market-place, in the streets, in the forecastle. And, 
more than this, the opera must not attempt or expect to be the 
creator of national music. It may lead, correct, and improve the 
public taste, but it can never create it. On the contrary, the opera 
must be the result of a national music already existing, and rising 
to the higher walks of the art. 

No opera, we are certain, is supported more richly than that of 
London. The first performers in the world appear on its boards, 
and their harvest is gold. Great artists, the Pastas, the Malibrans, 
the Grisis, the Lablaches, the Paganinis, carry away fortunes from 
England ; and yet all this does nothing towards cultivating a national 
music there. There is more hope, far more hope, that a national 
music will grow out of the rude but fervent hymns, with which the 
overflowing congregations of Wesleyan Methodists rend the heavens, 
than that it will ever be reared by the opera, or the costly concerts 
of the nobility. 

In America, music must be in a considerable degree popular. 
That is, it must be addressed essentially to the people. There is no 
wealthy class, distinctly preserved, of sufficient numbers to support 
the opera. The attempt was made, where alone it could succeed, if 
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any where, in New York; and there it failed. A favorite singer 
may occasionally come upon the American boards, and be received 
with enthusiasm ; but experience has fully proved, that the Italian 
opera cannot be supported in this country. There is no charch 
establishment which would undertake the task of forming a national 
music, or which for any length of time would support any musical 
system. Music in America must be surrendered to the people, must 
be domiciled among them, must grow up among them, or it cannot 
exist at all. 

The inference from this is, not that we are never to hear good 
music in America, nor that a vulgar and depraved taste is to be for 
ever gratified, but that the efforts of the lovers of the art must be 
directed to elevating the taste of the people at large. They must 
not seek so much to please the few, as to instruct and refine the 
many. Music must be made popular, not by debasing the art, but 
by elevating the people. Once excite a general love of the art in 
all classes, and the standard of music will rapidly rise. In no art is 
taste more rapidly progressive. 

Another effect of our leveling principles upon music is, that the 
majority of the performers must be native. An Italian company 
cannot be maintained here; nor can choirs of foreign singers be 
kept for our churches. At the most, our instructers and leaders 
alone can be imported ; most of the music of the country must be 
committed to American performers. The consequence, we allow, 
is, that there is an immense amount of very bad amateur music. 
Not a country village but has its choir of singers from the people. 
Music of some sort is everywhere. But let us reflect upon the im- 
portance of this fact, that music is everywhere; no matter how bad, 
if there be but a commencement, we may hope for improvement. 
It is a beautiful principle in our nature, that our conception is far 
beyond our execution. The choir of singers, who can perform in 
a tolerable manner the tune of Old Hundred, and the congregation 
which can enjoy the performance, are fitted to estimate a high order 
of music. A country where the mass of people have a real relish 
for music of any kind, no matter how indifferent, is in a fair way to 
have a national music of no mean character. 

We do not undertake to assert, that we should not have better 
music than we now enjoy, if the Italian opera were established in 
some of our cities. Perhaps even centuries must pass away, before 
we can listen to such music as is yearly performed at the King’s 
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opera in London. But we wish to impress upon our readers the 
truth, that if such an opera were supported among us, it would do 
nothing to promote our national music. Could the whole of that 
wonderful company who enchant the cities of Europe with their 
strains, Lablache and the Grisis, Rubini and Tamburini, and all the 
others that end in ini, be induced to take their abode in New York 
or Philadelphia, the cause of the art would gain little in America 
by their presence. Their music would be for the wealthy few ; not 
only beyond the means of a large majority of our citizens, but also 
beyond their taste. Between such music as that and the mass of 
the people, there must be a complete non-intercourse. 

More than this, the establishment of such an opera would do harm 
to the cause of music among us. The efforts of the wealthy would 
be exhausted in its support. ‘The taste of one class would be grati- 
fied to the entire exclusion of the many from any such enjoyment. 
Native performers would be depressed ; native music derided. The 
traveling Chinese, when first introduced into a ball-room, inquired 
with great wonder, why all these gentlemen and ladies took the 
trouble to dance themselves? why did they not hire dancers? With 
similar notions about music, namely, that it is better to hire foreign 
performers exclusively, we are about as likely to have a national 
music, as the Chinese to dance. 

The establishment of the Academy of Music in Boston will do 
more to advance the art among us in ten years, than the New York 
Opera could have effected in ten centuries. The Academy offers 
instruction on terms which need not repel the poorest citizens ; at 
the same time it is able to give concerts which shall be cheap 
enough for any to attend. We have felt, when we have seen the 
Odeon crowded for these concerts, and have listened to the truly 
_magnificent performances of native musicians, collected or reared 
by the Academy, that the art was indeed prospering among us. 

And what are the pieces that week after week draw two thousand 
of our fellow citizens at a time to the Odeon? Certainly not of a 
low order of music, but selected from the highest productions of 
the art; the compositions of Haydn, of Mozart, of Neukomm, of 
Romberg, and other great masters. We will venture to say that 
the Oratorio of the “ Creation” is as well known and as popular 
in Boston as in Vienna. The efforts of the Academy are calculated 
in the best possible manner to prepare the way for national music 
among us. Its object is to render music popular; to plant the art 
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among the people: to make it a universal resource for elegant en- 
joyment. To promote this object nothing could be better adapted 
than the measure taken by the city of Boston of introducing music 
as part of the regular course of instructicn in the public schools ; 
a measure for whieh we have in no small degree to thank the active 
and intelligent professors and directors of the Academy of Music. 
It is commonly asserted, and we incline to think correctly, that 
there is less of good music in Boston than in the southern cities. 
In its churches and drawing-rooms we hear less remarkable per- 
formances than in New York and Philadelphia. The young. ladies 
do not play and sing so well, as their sisters further south. Few 
hereabouts can sing Italian airs in such a manner as to be recog- 
nised, even could the composer himself hear them; and drawing- 
room music consists pretty much of the defunct remains of operas 
which have been murdered to make contre-dances of, or the hum- 
drum English songs brought out by the last popular concert-giver. 
But when we turn from such forlorn music as this to the grand con- 
certs of the Academy, or the Handel and Haydn Society, and wit- 
ness the crowds from all classes who flock to hear them; we feel 
assured, that music is established on a firm basis in Boston, and 


that it will be sure to prosper if the principles we have been sug- 
gesting are adhered to. 


ON SINGING IN SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. JOHN TODD, PHILADELPHIA. 
[Concluded from page 9.] 


When a gentleman wishes to have his daughter taught to play on 
the piano, the question in these days is not, ‘‘ Has the child an ear 
for music?” but if the father can afford the instrument and the 
tuition, her music teacher will engage to take care of the rest, and 
to make her, if not a proficient, at least such a performer as will be 
the delight of her parents. This could not be so, if the power of 
being a musician must always be innate. 

The Puritans of New England and the Moravians of Pennsyl- 
vania, almost without exception, were accustomed to have singing 
at their family devotions, in which all the members of the family 
soon learned to takea part. So with the Scotch Covenanters; they 
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were called “a psalm-singing generation,” in fact, because all, old 
and young, were accustomed to sing. 

It has been found at the present day, that good teachers of music 
can go into our common schools and take children as they rise and 
teach them all to sing. There will be, to be sure, cases of organic 
defect, (just as there are cases in which the eye has been known to 
mistake red for green,) in which singing cannot be taught. ‘These 
are exceptions; but were the seasons of childhood faithfully im- 
proved, few would be pronounced unqualified by nature to sing the 
songs of Zion. Childhood, however, isthe right time to form right 
habits. Find the family where the parents are singers, and the 
children are almost universally able to sing from imitation. 

Tn the few cases in which the attempt has been made to teach a 
school to sing, and it has failed, I would suggest whether it has not 
been because the music was not sufficiently simple. A child may 
be taught even mathematics, but you must begin with what is very 
simple. The Methodists seldom fail to get all their children to sing 
their simple music. The following is from the pen of Wesley. 
** About three o’clock in the afternoon of the Lord’s day, I met 
between nine hundred and a thousand of the children belonging to 
our Sunday-schools in Bolton. I never saw such a sight before. 
They were all exactly clean, as well as plain in their apparel. All 
were serious and well-behaved; many, both boys and girls, had as 
beautiful faces as, I believe, England or Europe can afford. When 
they all sung together, and none of them out of tune, the melody 
was beyond that of any theatre. And, what is best of all, many of 
them truly fear God, and some rejoice in his salvation. ‘These are 
a pattern to all the town. And this I must avow, there is not such 
a set of singers in any of the Methodist congregations in the three 
kingdoms as in this town. There cannot be; for we have near a 
hundred such trebles, boys and girls selected out of our Sunday- 
schools, accurately taught, as are not to be found together in any 
chapel, cathedral, or music-room within the four seas. Besides, 
the spirit with which they sing, and the beauty of many of them so 
suits the melody, that I defy any to exceed it, except the singing of 
angels in our Father’s house.” 

There are two points to be insisted on in teaching children to 
sing, Viz. : 

That the vowels be articulated clearly, fully, and distinctly, just 
as they are pronounced by a good speaker. If this be overlooked, 
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and if some vowels be omitted, or if the vowels and consonants run 
together and into each other, the singing will be in an unknown 
tongue. It is hardly possible to have the enunciation too distinct. 
There are some large choirs which you might hear sing the year 
round and never know one word that was sung, This is exceed- 
ingly distracting to one who wishes to worship with the under- 
standing. 

The other point is to have the children taught so to place the 
emphasis as to have the music correspond with the words. What is 
the object of singing words? Is it not to give them more power 
and more interest? How can this be effected except by giving the 
words their due emphasis ? 

This suggests another inquiry: what hymns shall be sung by 
children? On this point I speak with great diffidence. Perhaps 
in most Sabbath-schools in the land, the hymns used are suchas - 
have been selected and arranged for the express purpose. The 
advantages are thought to be two; that the variety from which to 
select is great, and that the hymns are so altered as to be simple 
and adapted to childhood. I am not sure that these two objects are 
not gained at too great an expense. It seems to me that no hymns 
should be sung in the Sabbath-school, as a general thing, which are 
not to be found in the hymn-book used in the house of God. Ought 
any hymn-book to be so dear to the associations and the heart as 
that which is used in the hoase of God on the Sabbath? Then as 
to the simplicity of the hymns, I am aware of all that may be said 
on this point. But I ask if the simplicity is not generally procured 
by altering some of the most beautiful hymns in the English 
language—such hymns as we have in all our churches unaltered ? 
Suppose the child in the Sabbath-school sings the coronation hymn, 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” as he finds it altered for the 
hymn-book prepared for the Sabbath-school, he goes to his father’s 
pew and finds the same hymn sung just as the author wrote it, with- 
out alterations; with which are his sweetest recollections to be 
associated? Let any man who has been accustomed all his life to 
sing in the family pew the hymn just as it came from the author, 
and then let him go into the Sabbath-school and take the altered 
hymn, and will he enjoy it? 

In teaching children to sing then, I would offer the following 
hints, viz. : 

When practicable, use the words of a hymn as it reads in the 
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book used in the churches, and which will probably there be used 
through life. 

Have the selection very limited, that the whole school may soon 
learn them and have them at command. 

Is it not a mistake to suppose that children need a very great 
variety and number of hymns? How is it.in our own experience— 
are we ever tired of singing, ‘‘ Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove?” 
or its sister song, ‘‘Oh! for a closer walk with God!” Do we not, 
in our sweetest singing, prefer the songs which we know and the 
tunes with which we are familiar—both because they are familiar, 
and because also they recall, other and dearer times and seasons? 
Is the band ever tired with playing Washington’s March, and is 
the little boy ever weary in whistling the tune which he knows 
best ? 

There is great advantage in always having, as far as possible, the 
same tune and the same words go together. Children can learn 
only by repetition, and tunes and words thus connected always bring 
pleasing associations to the mind. 

I should prefer not to have the black-board used in the Sabbath- 
school, teaching the children to sing by reading the music, as you 
would adults. It takes up much time, turns off attention from 
things more appropriate to the holy Sabbath, and takes holy time 
for what might and ought to be taught during the week. I would 
prefer to have the school taught to sing by the ear on the Sabbath a 
few simple tunes, and to have them thoroughly taught on some 
week-day to sing by note. 

If these remarks are not very profound, the reader may be assured 
that they are offered with diffidence, they do not claim to be in- 
fallible. 

There will be some teachers called to instruct children who are 
not themselves singers :—what shall they do? How can they pro- 
mote the interests of singing? I ask all such if they do not wish 
they could sing? Would they grudge any expense, if they could 
purchase the power of singing? Do they not have bitter regrets 
that no one taught them to sing during childhood? Now let them 
recollect that this blessing, the loss of which they so deeply mourn, 
may be communicated to the children committed to them. Let 
them spare no pains to have all the children possess this high enjoy- 
ment. They will soon love to sing, and through life will be grate- 
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ful to their teacher. We are made up of affections and reason, and 
hardly any thing can give us higher enjoyment than music. 

One thing more. Some seem to feel that it is beneath them and 
their children to sing God’s praises; that this part of solemn 
worship may be left to any who may feel so strong a desire to sing 
that no want of popularity can destroy it. I cannot but protest 
against this feeling. Let the theatre and the opera be under the 
control of fashion; but shall the Christian, the redeemed sinner, 
who hopes to sing the praises of redeeming love to all eternity in 
heaven, and who hopes to have his children join in those sweet 
songs, shall he refuse to sing here on earth or to have his child 
taught? The glorious multitude around the throne of God, even 
ten thousand times ten thousand, sing his praises day and night for 
ever; and this too before the whole universe; and shall it be that 
we are too proud, or too indolent, or too stupid, to sing those 
praises here? Shame, shame to a love so cold, a gratitude so 
dumb! No sweeter song did Christ hear on earth, than that which 
came from the silvery voices of the children in the temple; and 
these are the hosannahs which we wish all the children of this land 
to sing. 





THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


[Concluded from page 12.] 


Double Basses. All the remarks offered by the committee, con- 
cerning the use of the Violoncello, are equally applicable to the 
Double Basses. In general, however, the model upon which these 
instruments have been constructed, is better than that of the Violon- 
cellos. But 438, besides being somewhat uncouth in its appearance, 
is constructed on an inconvenient model. The body of it, instead 
of being made thinner at the top, where the neck is inserted, is of 
the full thickness ; which renders it difficult, if not impracticable, 
for the player to reach beyond the first position on the finger-board. 

All the Double Basses submitted to the Committee were con- 
structed for three strings only ; but the use of this instrument has 
been so extended in modern orchestra music, that three strings have 
not been found to offer compass enough, and four have been gener- 
ally introduced in instruments of European manufacture. It seems 
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desirable, that some, at least, of the instruments made here should 
be constructed in the same manner. 
Prizes awarded: Mr. A. Prescott, Concord, N. H., a Silver Medal. 
Messrs. A. P. & L. Dearborn, Concord, N. H., a Diploma. 
Mr. J. B. Allen, Springfield, Mass., a Diploma. 


2. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


Though none of these instrnments are of a superior quality, the 
Committee think it proper to make the following remarks in rela- 
tion to them. 

Two flutes, one of which has thirteen and the other eight keys, 
are constructed upon the same principles with most of the flutes 
exhibited for sale in our music shops. The workmanship of these 
instruments is good; but neither of them is in correct tune; and 
the higher notes cannot be made on them with ease. The Com- 
mittee are not aware, that any advantage is likely to be gained by 
the extension of the compass of the instrument, in the manner it is 
attempted to be done by means of the additional keys attached to 
the first of these flutes, while this enlargement of the instrument 
has a tendency to injure the scale in the higher notes; and the addi- 
tion of a single tone, if unattended by any other disadvantage, 
would be dearly purchased at the cost of so much machinery as is 
here used to obtain it. 

The maker of a third flute has taken much pains to make a fine 
instrument, and has exhibited great mechanical skill and ingenuity 
in its construction. This instrument is not only beautiful in its 
appearance, but has many qualities which are essential in a good 
flute. The keys are made in the newest and best manner, and the 
bore or inside is as smooth as a mirror. The Committee are sorry 
to be obliged to add, that this fine piece of workmanship has the 
same faults as the two flutes first mentioned. It is not in tune and 
the lower and higher notes can only be forced out. We think, too, 
that the maker has committed an error, in making the finger holes 
so very small, and the mouth hole so disproportionately large, as he 
has done. 

While the Committee accord to these three instruments, and par- 
ticularly to the last named, the praise of mechanical beauty and 
exquisite workmanship, they are constrained to say, that none of 
them possess the essential quality of being in tune. 

A Clarinet is rather a clumsy instrument and the bore of it is 
not smooth or accurate. The instrument will answer well enough, 
however, for common use. 

An E flat Bugle, the Committee consider to be a pretty good in- 
strument. j 

An Alto and a Bass Trombone. The first does not deserve 
notice. It is very defective in the slide: The committee could not 
try the other, for want of a mouth-piece; but it seemed to be a 
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better instrument than the first ; though, like that, it was also defec- 
tive or uneven in the slide. 


3. KEYED STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Pianoforte manufactories have become both numerous and exten- 
sive in the United States. The large amount of capital thus em- 
ployed ;—the high cost of the instrument,—and the uncommon 
degree of mechanical skill required in this branch of manufacture,— 
render it inferior to none, perhaps, in interest and importance. And 
when we consider the direct and immediate connection which exists 
between musical instruments, especially the pianoforte, and musical 
education and progress, this field of mechanical labor receives 
much additional weight and value. So very intimate and near, 
indeed, is this connexion, that it is scarcely too much to say, that 
the quality of our instruments may be considered as a fair index of 
our position in the musical art. 

Under the influence of opinions like these, the committee pro- 
ceeded to a critical examination of the pianofortes, which were 
submitted to their inspection, with strong feelings of their respon- 
sibility to the cause of musical science, and to the public, as well 
as to the manufacturers of the different instruments. 

The committee have examined each of these instruments, sepa- 
rately, with reference to the three essential points, of purity of tone, 
evenness, and touch. ‘These three points, though equally essential, 
are relatively important in the order in which they are here viewed. 
It may not be without use, however, to give some explanation of 
what we mean by the second and third, viz., evenness and touch. 

1. Evenness. In order that a pianoforte may possess the quality 
of evenness, it is necessary that the tones should be pure, and of 
the same quality and character, and that the weight and power of 
tone should be preserved proportionally throughout the whole com- 
pass of the instrument. This quality is ascertained by an accurate 
ear passing through the whole scale, and comparing the extreme 
octaves or portions of the instrument with each other, and these 
again with those of the centre. 

2. Touch. A pianoforte has a good touch, when the action of 
the lever or key is light, yielding every shade of sound which the 
instrument is capable of producing, from the loudest to the softest 
tone, with quickness, precision, and certainty. This can only be 
ascertained with positive correctness, by the finger of an experienced 
performer. 

We cannot in justice refrain from expressing our approbation of 
the general quality of all the instruments. There was not a single 
bad instrument in the Exhibition. Many we consider to be more or 
less defective, but, in the aggregate, their general excellence is not 
less satisfying than it is astonishing, especially when we consider 
the comparatively few years which have elapsed since the com- 
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mencement of this branch of manufacture among us, and the great 
difficulty of making a truly good instrument. In many instances, 
and particularly in regard to the instruments of the first class, it was 
an extremely difficult and delicate task to come to a decision upon 
their relative merits. 

It is worthy of remark, that, of all the instruments which have 
been examined by the committee, five only are considered of second 
quality in regard to purity of tone. We deem this an interesting 
fact, inasmuch as such almost uniform success, in this first essential 
of a musical instrument, promises much future excellence. 

In concluding this branch of the report, the committee would 
notice two things, which we think are faults common to all the in- 
struments. And we do this, not from a spirit of fault-finding, but 
from a sincere desire, that the attention of the manufacturers may 
be so attracted to them, as to result in the discovery of an effectual 
remedy. 

The first consists in a want of distinctness, openness, and sepa- 
rateness in the sounds of the lowest half-octave ; in consequence of 
which, it is difficult for the ear to recognise their relation in the 
scale, when struck in quick succession, or when two or more sounds 
are struck simultaneously. 

The second fault is a slight want of freedom and elasticity in the 
tone, which, though pure and beautiful, affects the ear in a manner 
something similar to that of sound proceeding from a closed box or 
from a barrel. We have been inclined to attribute this, in some 
degree, to the great and unusual amount of wood, (and that of the 
most solid kind) of which it seems now to be the custom to make 
the cases. This, however is mere conjecture. We do think, never- 
theless, that if the cases were constructed with as much lightness as 
might be consistent with strength and durability, it would contribute 
much to the general convenience and beauty of the instrument, if 
not to the improvement of tone. 

There is one other slight fault which is perhaps worthy of notice. 
It seemed to the committee, that, in most of the instruments, the 
notes throughout the scale, but especially of the lowest half-octave, 
were more or less imperfectly affected by the dampers ; or, in other 
words, that they continued to sound for some little time after the 
finger had been taken from the key. 


4. KEYED WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


Church Organ. The committee examined a church organ, built 
by Mr. Thomas Appleton, of Boston, the case of which measures 
nine feet in width, seventeen feet in height, and seven feet in depth ; 
and which the committee take pleasure in pronouncing to be a most 
excellent instrument. The quality of tone is uncommonly good 
throughout, and the Cremona and Hautbois stops are superior. 
The touch is excellent; and the instrument speaks with extraordi- 
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nary promptness,—a point in which many organs are quite defec- 
tive. In one most important requirement, that of evenness, or 
equality,—or, in other words, a correct proportion of the different 
parts of the instrument to one another, this organ is entitled to 
great praise. We consider it as a noble specimen of workmanship, 
highly creditable to the manufacturer. 

The committee have a single remark to make in relation to the 
pedal-bass. In every church organ, with a sub-bass, even of the 
size of the present, the pedal bass should always be of the proper 


compass: that is of two octaves at least,—C to c* and many of the 
modern instruments contain even more. B flat tod. Without such 


a compass, very many compositions written expressly for the instru- 
ment, among which are excellent classical works, will be found im- 
practicable, and, in some measure even useless to the student. 

It is proper to add, however, that this deficiency of compass in 
the pedal-bass exists in most of the English organs, except in those 
of recent manufacture. The fine organ lately imported for Trinity 
Church, in Boston, is an exception, being a sub-bass of two octaves. 
The compass contained in Mr. Appleton’s organ is generally con- 
sidered by organ builders, as sufficient for common church organs. 
But we think otherwise. Mr. Appleton stated to the committee, 
that he should be glad to make all the instruments with a pedal 
bass of the proper compass, if purchasers were but willing to pay 
for it. 

The committee would suggest a further slight improvement to 
organ builders. It would be very convenient to have the size of 
the pipes and the number of the ranks marked upon the register. 

A Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Appleton. 

One Seraphine. This instrument not being in proper order,— 
the lower octave hardly producing anything like musical sounds,— 
the committee were unable to pronounce upon its merits. 

Two Melodions. The melodion is an instrument of recent in- 
vention, and is as yet quite imperfect. Its compass is limited, the 
mode of playing is awkward, and the key-board and keys or pieces 
(the latter being round and narrow) are inconvenient. In all these 
respects improvement is desirable. The quality of tone, which is 
produced on the same principle as in the seraphine, appears to be 
good. 

* These tones are expressed in the Report in notes; we write the correspond- 
ing letters for them. The different octaves on the Pianoforte are expressed by 
letters, as follow : 


FGABCDEFGA Bc—c—c—e—e 
the first C corresponding with the note on the second leger line below the staff 


in the bass clef, and the last ¢ with the = octave of the note, on the second 
leger line above the staff in the treble clef. 





Anecdote of Garcia. 


THIRTY THOUSAND FLORINS FOR A VIOLIN. 
[FROM THE GAZETTE MUSICALE, PARIS.] 


The master of the concerts of the grand ducal chapel of Manheim, 
Mr. Frenzel, one of the first violinists of Germany, has just pur- 
chased a violin made by Jacob Steiner, at the enormous price of 
30,000 florins, (about $12,600). This instrument, remarkable for 
the sweetness of its tones, and perhaps the only one which now 
exists of this celebrated maker, was made in 1615, for a great lord 
of the court of the emperor Charles VI, on the following con- 
ditions. The purchaser paid Steiner down 35 louis d’or (about 
$150,) and entered into an engagement, Ist, to give him a good 
dinner every day; 2nd, to pay him a pension of 6 florins ($2,60) a 
month, which, in case the seller should marry, should be substitu- 
ted by furnishing three hares and twelve baskets of fruit a week ; 
3d, to deliver each week the same quantity of fruit to Steiner’s old 
nurse, during her life. In short, it has been calculated that, in 
the sixteen years that the execution of this contract lasted, the 
violin cost the purchaser 9,000 florins ($3,780). 





Anecpore or Garcra.—It is well known that Garcia never was 
a composer of any genius, but he had at least the merit of an in- 
credible facility : the following is a curious instance. When engag- 
ed at Naples, he was studying a new opera which he did not like; 
that is to say, he was not studying it, and contented himself with 
reading his part at the rehearsals. Mademoiselle Colbran, since 
Madame Rossini, who was going to sing with him, was very much 
troubled lest he should do the same at the general rehearsal. But 
on the day of the great trial, what was her surprise when she heard 
Garcia sing a very pretty cavatina, then a recitative very well sus- 
tained, and so on the rest of the opera. Was it his part? By no 
means ; he had requested the prompter to send him all the words, 
and as to the music, having understood by the instrumentation the 
progression of the harmony in the accompaniment of the various 
pieces which he had to sing, subjecting himself to that, he had im- 
provised a completely new part. 
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Anecpote or Matipran.—One day, suffering, and exhausted 
with fatigue, Madame Malibran fainted the moment she came upon 
the stage. She was carried to her dressing-room ; twenty flasks 
were opened at once to recall her to life. Unfortunately, among the 
number, there was one which contained a mixture of oil and alkali, 
which she made use of for external friction, when she had a sore 
throat. The mistake was not perceived, till, being brought to her 
lips, the dangerous contents of the flask suddenly made enormous 
blisters rise. What was to be done? They spoke already of 
changing the piece, when Madame Malibran seized a pair of 
scissors, placed herself before her glass, and divided, from end to 
end, quickly and without hesitation, the skin which swelled out 
upon her lips. What she must have suffered, we leave to be im- 
agined; but under the influence of this violent excitement, she 
sung, it is said, in a manner to surpass-herself. 


Ove But, tHe Viotinist.—The king of Sweden has conferred 
on the Norwegian virtuoso the order of Vasa, enriched with dia- 
monds. Wherever there is found a sovereign who understands the 
age, there is manifested this tendency to throw a little lustre upon 


the decorations of nobility, by causing them to be worn by talent. 
It is the medical system of Medea, the transfusion of young blood 
into an old body. Happily for this project of regeneration, we 
have at the present day almost as many notabilities in the arts, and 
in literature, as aristocratic nullities. [Paris Gazette Musicale.] 


Gaist.—Professor Raumer says of her, she “ has a fine rich voice, 
with good lower, and well-managed upper, tones; great execution, 
great power, and appropriate expression. She certainly is one of 
the greatest living singers; yet, so far as one performance serves 
me to decide, I prefer Malibran.” 

‘* Her voice is powerful, and cultivated according to the true 
rules of art; but her musical elocution, nay, even her tone, has, 
occasionally, something vulgar. * * * Less voice, with more 
elevation and sentiment, would produce more effect.” 


Tucov, a celebrated French performer on the flute, and composer 
for that instrument, is said to have the identical flute owned and 
used by Frederic the Great, who was perhaps as much distinguished 
for his musical as for his poetical talents. 





